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Act of 1944. 
long effort to bring about the reforms which this Act 
that the idea 


ition is being widely canvassed ; 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I want to make it plain that, although I shall speak 
generally about education in modern society, 


Today we are engaged in a generation- 
the so- 
ciety which I have particularly in mind is the British, made possible. In this country, I notice 
of Federal aid to edue: 


that you are contemplating providing out of national 


and though I believe that my remarks will apply also 
to American conditions, with perhaps a change of em- 
phasis here and there, I am neither qualified nor en- funds for the improvement and extension of school 
that the 


Education had advocated 


buildings; and President’s Committee on 
Higher 


tension of the 


titled to base iny argument upon them. If some of 


the assertions that I make, having Britain in mind, an unparalleled ex- 


appear to you true, having the United States in mind, colleges and universities. I do not 


this will merely emphasize my main proposition, that wish to underrate the profound importance of these 


the real educational problems of our times are not 
limited to the experience of one 
closely bound up with the fate of democracy itself. 
There has been a great concern in England for many 
years for the reform of education, 
grew during the war to the dimensions of a popular 


country but are 


a coneern which 


movement, resulting in the passage, with the consent 
of all political parties, of the great Butler Education 


1 Address delivered at the Christ Church Forum, New 


York City. 


changes, and particularly the readiness of the people 
to devote a greater proportion of their resources to 
the provision of the physical means of education. But 
though legislation can provide increasingly the bricks 
and mortar, it is powerless, or nearly so, to affect 
the substance. That is particularly true in Britain, 
where we believe that it is not the business of the 
Central Government to determine the content of edu- 
sation. If you read through the long and compli- 
eated provisions of the Education Act, except for 
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some important sections dealing with religious in- 
struction, you will find no passage laying down what 
shall be taught or how it shall be taught. That is 
And though 
we believe on principle that this is as it should be, 


our preoccupation with those things that legislation 


left to the schools and to the teachers. 


can provide does, I think, tend to turn our thoughts 
away from considering as mueh and as deeply as we 
ould those things that the law eannot determine. 
We may build more end better schools, but they do 
not give us more and better education. 
There is also another danger to education in this 


period of reconstruction after a disastrous war. The 


struggle to make good the physical damage and set- 
backs of thé war, to earn our livelihood, and, if pos- 
sible, to improve the standard of well-being for all 
causes us to concentrate increasingly upon technolog- 
ical and professional training. Once again, I do not 
want to underrate the importance of developing those 
skills and insights upon which the material basis of 
our culture rests, nor to overlook the fact that with- 
out material progress our democratic institutions and 
even the values upon which they are based may well 
be endangered. The events of 1933 in Germany have 
shown us only too clearly the disastrous consequences 
to the soul of a people that can follow the experience 
of poverty and idleness. Nevertheless, too great a 
concentration of our thought upon the pursuit of 
material well-being does tend to weaken our concern 
for the deeper purposes of education. 

I do not think that these are idle warnings. The 
most characteristic feature of much of our education 
today is the purpose it serves, and that we intend it 
to serve, in giving us jobs, improving our competitive 
position in the world over against our fellow human 
beings, and increasing our comfort and social prestige. 
How many parents today would put their child to 
school with the thought: “It matters little what he 
may become, so long as he is fitted to live the good 
life and to serve his day and generation”? The con- 
sequences of these things are visible in our schools 
and universities. The higher you go the more plainly 
does anxiety about a job wittingly or unwittingly in- 
fect the atmosphere and occupy an altogether too large 
place in the minds of teachers and taught alike. It 
creates many of the difficulties we are facing in 
Britain today in reorganizing our secondary schools, 
and it deeply infects the universities. In later life, 


attendance at vocational evening schools far outnumber 
enrollments in courses for the study of history, litera- 
ture, and philosophy. 

In the past century, the typical high-school educa- 
tion was generally based upon a classical curriculum 
which, for all its real and supposed merits, was too 
narrow as an adequate preparation for life in the 








modern, technological world. But with the passing 
of the classies there has also passed away much that 
this training at its best was able to provide. I gay 
“at its best” because the advantages to which I refer 
were, in the main, only accessible to the best pupils, 
whereas those more indifferently endowed must oftey 
But t 


those gifted students who were able to master Latip 


have found classics a purposeless drudgery. 


and Greek lay open the whole glorious vista of liter 
ary, philosophical, and dramatie writings which, after 
all, supplied one great source of the ideas which go t, 
form Western culture. 

The point to which I want to draw attention her 
is the emphasis contained in classical education at its 
Whether you do t! 


by means of the classics or in other ways is imma 


best upon the study of ideas. 


terial; the important consideration for education t 
day is that, as things are, the word is associated far 
too often with a specifie preparation for life’s work 
and too seldom with the formation of our convictions 
about mankind, the world, and the basis of right con 
duct. In this democratic age we have extended our 
education in length and breadth but not enough in 
depth. 

After all, if democratie society is to survive, and 
not merely to survive but to grow more perfect, cer- 
tain attitudes and convictions must prevail, not only, 
as in earlier aristocratic societies, among the members 
of a narrow ruling class, but throughout the whole 
people. It is important here to think not of “the 
masses” or “the proletariat,” or any such collective 
conception which emphasizes uniformity, but of an 
enormous aggregate of individual human persons, each 
of whose convictions about life and his fellowman is 
of importance for the well-being of society. Any 
system of education which does not help him to con- 
sider these things may indeed make him into a skill- 
ful workman but will not bring him forth as a good 
citizen. 

Think how important this matter is to us in Eng- 
land today. A dictator may lower the standard of liv 
ing by force, but in a democracy such a painful process 
can only be endured without social disruption if the 
people exhibit insight, self-discipline and self-contro! 
If we are called upon to face this ordeal, wearied and 
battered as we are after six long years of war, shall 
we have the wisdom and the patience to make a virtue 
of necessity? Time alone will show. But the cir- 
cumstance prompts the question whether, in your 
country and mine, education affords that training of 
our instincts and dispositions that alone is adequate 
for democracy? 

What some of these necessary qualities may be has 
been suggested by Lord Balfour in these words: 


It matters little what other gifts a people may possess 
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if they are wanting in those which .. . are of most im- 
portance. If, for example, they have no capacity for 
grading their loyalties as well as for being moved by 
them; if they have no natural inclination to liberty and 
no natural respect for law; if they lack good humor and 
tolerate foul play; if they know not how to compromise 
or when; if they have not that distrust of extreme con- 
elusions which is sometimes misdescribed as want of 
logic; if corruption does not repel them; and if their 
divisions tend to be either too numerous or too profound, 
the successful working of British institutions may be diffi- 
cult or impossible. 


Do we, in our schools and universities, foster quali- 
ties like these? 

Viewed in this light, the task of education is seen as 
going beyond the acquisition of knowledge and skills 
to the formation of character. At the risk of over- 
burdening with meanings a conventional phrase, I 
would call this aspect education for citizenship. The 
term, however, is an unfortunate one, because it tends 
to single out and isolate something that should per- 
vade the whole atmosphere of the school or college. 
In the eurriculum it principally arises in the study 
of literature, history, and philosophy, since it is mainly 
in these subjects that the student is faced with moral 
issues and exercised in contemplating them. The read- 
ing of biography, too, can often powerfully aid in 
bringing about a sense of the ultimate values which 
contribute to the true welfare of society. 

Finally, as we consider the sources from which the 
values prevailing in Western society spring, we must 
not forget the contribution of Christianity. This un- 
doubtedly raises issues of great intricacy and difficulty 
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for the schools on account of sectarian differences, and 
in the United States there are also, I know, constitu- 
tional problems and traditional political attitudes to 
be considered. It would be quite improper for me to 
take sides in an issue of this kind in the United States 
and what I have to say must not be construed as hav- 
ing any intentional bearing on your situation. For, 
in Britain, the religious issue in the schools has been 
fought out under very different circumstances and the 
My con- 
cern here is not with the nature of the religious settle- 


contest has led to very different conclusions. 


ment in British schools but with the importance of 
religious exercise and belief in bringing about a deep 
sense of right and wrong and in forming convictions 
about man’s destiny and conduct. The great majority 
of the members of the House of Commons during the 
debates on the Education Act of 1944 believed that, 
if the schools were to play their part in fostering the 
qualities and convictions that we believe to be right 
and necessary, they must teach Christian beliefs in the 
curriculum and bring them to life in school community. 

The growing concern for edueation in our countries 
is a matter for satisfaction and thankfulness. Yet of 
all human undertakings edueation is among the most 
difficult and exacting and we must not delude ourselves 
into a sense of achievement measured merely in terms 
of school buildings and equipment, of the supply of 
teachers, or even of novel educational techniques. Can 
we match the material strengthening of our educa- 
tional systems with an inward renewal? That is now 
the question, and upon the answer that we contrive to 
give the future of our free and democratic institutions 
may well depend. 


Educational Literature Review... 





HISTORY OF FOREIGN 
EDUCATION’ 


If the modern educator approaches the history of edu- 
cation with the object of obtaining guidance for his daiiy 
practice or support for his growing convictions he is sure 
to be disappointed. Much that he reads will strike him 
as commonplace, much as absurd; for what was sound in 
the practice and theory of the past has been incorporated 
in the work and thought of the best modern teachers, 
while the residue appears meagre and fantastic. In the 


1 Except for some works published abroad, this article 
will deal with the literature since 1947. For a discussion 
of earlier writings, see W. W. Brickman, ‘‘ Educational 
History,’’ ScHOOL AND Society, 65: 311-318, April 26, 
1947, For related literature, see W. W. Brickman, ‘‘Col- 
lege and University History,’’ ibid., 64: 465-471, De- 
cember 28, 1946; and ‘‘Higher Educational History,’’ 
ibid., 69: 385-391, May 28, 1949. Books on the history 
of education in the United States will be reviewed by the 
present writer in a subsequent article. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
work of all great writers or teachers there is, it is true, 
much that is good for all time.—M. W. Keatinge, ‘‘The 
Great Didactic of John Amos Comenius.’ ’2 

Some of the best known of the older histories of edu- 

cation were mainly summaries of the theories and views 
of famous writers on education; others substituted the 
history of the great intellectual and emotional movements 
for the history of the schools; while some of the most 
recent and more institutional histories are chiefly chroni- 
cles of facts, events, and laws.—H. G. Good, ‘‘A History 
of Western Education.’ ’3 


THE postwar harvest of general textbooks in the 
history of education, in this country at least, seems to 


2 Second edition. Part I. London: Black, 1910, p. 
153. 


3 New York: Macmillan, 1947, p. v. 
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have spent itself by 1948. Nevertheless, educational 
literature continued to list numerous historical writ- 
ings, including the proverbial good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent. An abiding interest in and concern for the past, 
despite the repeated protestations of many professors 
of education to the contrary, was evidently responsible 
for the production of the many recent historical pub- 
lications about to be discussed. It is clear that those 
educationists who have declared a jihad against the 
teaching of educational history have nothing better on 
which to rest their arguments than their own tpse 
dixits (ipsi dixerunts? ). 

Without further prefatory remarks, in view of the 
lack of space, the writer will proceed to an examina- 
tion of the various books and booklets. First, the text- 
books and the near-textbooks. “Sommario di storia 
della pedagogia,” by Ada Pia Caruso, professor of 
philosophy and pedagogy at the Istituto Magistrale 
in Rome, is a cram book which disposes quickly of 
ancient and medieval education. Skipping through 
the Renaissance, Professor Caruso slows down during 
the later periods and comes to a virtual stop, rela- 
tively speaking, when she reaches Rousseau and Pesta- 
lozzi. She emphasizes the contributions of individual 
educators and pays particular attention, naturally 
enough, to the work and achievements of the Italian 
pedagogues, The appendix, which takes up nearly 
one third of the space in this little book, presents 
rather lengthy treatments of Comenius,‘ Raffaello 
Lambruschini, and Giuseppe Lombardo-Radice.* 

Far more substantial is the third edition of ‘“Linee 
di storia dell’ edueazione e della pedagogia,” by Er- 
nesto Codignola, an Italian educator, writer, and edi- 
tor who is perhaps best known to American readers 
for his articles in I. L. Kandel’s Educational Year- 
books. Still active in educational enterprises, Dr. 
Codignola continues to revise his textbook into which 
he had compressed his three-volume “I] problema edu- 
eativo.” For those unfamiliar with this book, Co- 
dignola commences with Greek education and stresses 
philosophy rather strongly. Since he includes mate- 
rial not usually found in texts on educational history, 
e.g., Kant and other German thinkers (pp. 368-407), 
he tends at times to pay insufficient attention to such 
staple content as the development of national educa- 
tional systems. It is hardly surprising to find 60 
pages on Italian education in the 19th century, nor 
should one be shocked, if he is familiar with Codig- 
nola’s previous writings, at the emphasis on the New 

4In a footnote on p. 148 the author calls attention to 
the fact that Comenius, Pestalozzi, and Herbart ‘‘sono 
gli unici pedagogisti non russi che siano nominativamente 
presentati alla considerazione degli allievi degli Istituti 
magistrali dell’ U.R.S.S.’’ 

5 For a detailed study in English, see Emilio L. Guerra, 
‘*The Contribution of Giuseppe Lombardo-Radice to Edu- 
eation,’’ unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, New York Uni- 
versity, 1942. 
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School movement. The omission of education under 
totalitarianism is a disappointment. 

Mexico contributes two general works with the 
identical title, “Historia general de la pedagogia,” 
The first, a translation of “Geschichte der Piidagogik” 
by August Messer, the well-known German philoso- 
pher and educationist, contains supplements by the 
translator, as well as additional essays by Professor 
J. S. Valdés on education in Fascist Italy, Falangist 
Spain, Nazi Germany, and Communist Russia (the 
last-named considered sympathetically). The 25-page 
survey of education in Mexico from 1500 to 1945 eon- 
cludes with a report of the London Conference which 
preceded the organization of UNESCO. 
quoted long extracts from the address by Jaime Torres 
Bodet, chief of the Mexican delegation and now di- 
rector general of UNESCO. The second survey was 
also written by a philosopher, Francisco Larroyo, the 
translator of Windelband’s history of philosophy. 
This is a three-volume work which starts with a long 
discussion of the aims and values of the history of 
education and then seems to follow closely the content 
and organization of Frank P. Graves’s “A History of 
Edueation before the Middle Ages.” The second vol- 
ume is concerned with the middle ages, the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation, and the Counter-Reformation; 
and the final volume, without a doubt the best and 
most original of the trio, carries the narrative up to 
the present. The author devotes considerable space, 
over one third of Vol. III, to the 20th century and 
manages to get as far as “la era de la energia atémica” 
(p. 209). Twentieth-century philosophy of education 
in Germany and the United States receives more than 
customary attention, but there is no indication of the 
existence of UNESCO. Larroyo frequently depends 
upon good secondary sources, but he is not above re- 
lying upon textbook materials, with the result that 
his treatment of a topic tends to be superficial. 

The best of all the foreign textbooks discussed in 
this article—and possibly the best of them all—is 
“The History of Western Education,” by William 
Boyd, reader in education at the University of Glas- 
gow, who has several noteworthy contributions in edu- 
cational history and allied fields to his credit. Now 
in its fourth edition, the first having been issued in 
1921, this book offers but little new material. Boyd's 
aim is clearly expressed: “In order the better to em- 
phasize the evolution of education and bring out the 
dependence of the present on the past, the attempt is 
made to show educational institutions and principles 
in their social context” (p. vii). The content is con- 
ventional, beginning with the Greeks and concluding 
with some phases of education in the 20th century. 
With regard to the past 25 years, the author claims 
that sufficient time has not elapsed for him “to at- 
tempt an objective examination of recent educational 
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movements” (p. v). This is not an elementary text; 
Boyd cites primary sources frequently, uses Latin and 
Greek expressions unabashedly, and takes it for 
granted that the reader possesses some _ historical 
knowledge. The style is readable, theory is interre- 
lated with practice, and facts are suitably interpreted. 
Other assets are the up-to-date scholarship (e.g., p. 
157), the inelusion of the social context of edueational 
On the other 
165), 
many of the assumptions and inferences are regarded 


events, and the useful bibliography. 
hand, there are minor factual errors (¢.g., p. 
as demonstrated facts (e.g., pp. 19, 56, 59), and some 
important recent works have been omitted from the 
bibliography. American instructors could do worse 
than consider Boyd’s volume for adoption in their 
classes. 

The trouble is that too many instructors and stu- 
jents seek the easiest way out and turn to outlines and 
review books for alleged edification on educational 
history. Lester B. Sands and John C. Almack, pro- 
fessors of education at Stanford University, offer the 
“revised” edition of their “History of Education 
Chart,” an outline of bare facts on the aims, types of 
schools, curricula, methods, educational leaders, and 
related information from ancient times to the present. 
A multitude of concisely phrased facts, which lend 
themselves to easy rote memorization, are presented 
on twelve oversize pages divided by multicolored guide 
lines for the benefit of “students pursuing a first 
course in the general history of education and for 
graduates who are looking for direction in reviews.” 
The material is eut 
down to the bone and is so eryptie that much of the 
chart 1s meaningless. 


Shades of modern education! 


The basie bibliography is un- 
changed, but several new texts are added. 
numerous mistakes of fact and no effort seems to have 
been made to bring the content down to date. 
this is a potboiler which seriously injures the subject. 


There are 
In sum, 


The next publication was first called to the attention 
of the writer by undergraduate students who saw no 
reason why they had to plow through big textbooks, 
source collections. aud primary data when such a con- 
venient summary as “Essentials of History of Eduea- 
tion,” by S. E. Frost, Jr., Ph.D., assistant professor of 
education at Brooklyn College, was available for ready 
reading. At first sight, this book appeared rather com- 
prehensive for an outline, and better and fleshier than 
the run-of-the-mill outline. The preface showed the 
modesty of the author who claimed for his production 
no more than the status of a “companion to the text 
best suited to the purposes of the instructor.” He fur- 
ther stated that his review book contained “much ma- 
terial not usually included in a text but necessary as 
supplementary to a good course.” 
examination of the content, however, revealed that 


So far, so good. An 


well over half of the book was apparently drawn with- 
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out acknowledgment from the two thoroughgoing 
volumes by Frederick Eby and Charles F. Arrowood. 
True, Frost gives credit to Eby and Arrowood, but 
only for about half a page of his material (p. 9 n.). 
Wherever the text has not been derived virtually ver- 
batim (e.g., p. 60), it shows a self-conscious effort to 
rephrase the original. The amount of research labor 
done by Frost on his own is negligible. He repeats er- 
haste, no doubt, manufactures his own 
120). 


graduate’s précis of his 


rors and in 
(e.g., pp. 89, At best, this book is an under- 


textbook. From another 
angle, it is a commentary on the sad state to which the 
subject has sunk and a monument to what passes for 
“scholarship.” Truly, this is a bad and indefensible 
example for students who are urged to do their own 
work and their own thinking. But then again, the 
producer of this potboiler par excellence is but little 
worse than the authors of full-size texts who have em- 
ployed analogous practices. There ought to be some- 
thing like a Better Business Bureau in textbook pub- 
lishing. 

For some mystifying reason, “A Student’s Textbook 
in the History of Education,” by Stephen Duggan, 
of the Institute of 
Edueation, has been isssued in a third edition. 


director emeritus International 
Minor 
changes and fresh material, chiefly dealing with totali- 
tarian and postwar edueation, have been introduced 
to this most elementary and superficial text. The basie 
bibliography remains antiquated and inadequate, and 
the chapter bibliographies show few changes. Errors 
of detail are carried over from the previous editions 
(e.g., pp. 252, 353, 421-422, 477). There is but little 
of the breath of fresh scholarship in this book, which 
was originally published in 1916. Apart from some 
recent data on the 20th century, Duggan’s work has 
little to recommend itself to the serious undergraduate. 

In the area of specialized writings, ““A Guide to the 
History of Physical Education,” by the late Fred E. 
Leonard and George B. Affleck, former director of the 
health and physical education division of Springfield 
College, offers a rather full account of the develop- 
ment of modern physical education in the schools, col- 
leges, and society at large. This, the main portion of 
the book, is based on primary sources in several lan- 
guages, including the Scandinavian. Now in its third 
edition, this text assigns more than one third of its 
space to the United States, but contains scanty infor- 
mation on several of the many countries it attempts 
to diseuss. Furthermore, the sections from the Greek 
period up to J. C. F. Guts Muths in the 18th century 
are covered in less than 60 pages in a most routine 
fashion.® A major weakness in this part of the book 


6 Those interested in a scholarly study of physicafedu- 
cation in ancient times should consult Thomas Woody, 
‘*Life and Edueation in Early Societies’’ (New York: 
Maemillan, 1949). This book was reviewed in ScHOOL 
AND Socrety, 70: 136-138, August 27, 1949, by W. W. 
Brickman. 
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is the tendency to discuss in detail practices in physical 
education which are arrived at on the basis of mere 
inferences, Other weaknesses are the unaltered bibli- 
ographies, the overstress on technical description, the 
neglect of theory in the past two centuries, the unas- 
similated and mechanically organized data, and the 
abrupt transitions. Nonetheless, this volume has ref- 
erence value, chiefly because of its illustrations, fac- 
similes, encyclopedic scope, and multilingual footnotes. 
It might have had greater value if the publishers had 
‘had it revised by a competent historian and editor. 
Readers will have to search far and wide to discover 
a better foreign treatment of ancient education than 
“Histoire de l'éducation dans I’antiquité,” by Henri- 
Irénée Marrou, a reputable cultural historian who 
teaches at the Sorbonne. More than two thirds of the 
content deal with Greek and Hellenistic education, 
with about a hundred pages devoted to the Roman pe- 
riod. The volume, which concludes with the Carolin- 
gian renaissance, is rather brief on Christian educa- 
tion, but pays adequate attention to the educational 
significance of pederasty in the Greek world and more 
than passing notice to education in the ancient Near 
East. Professor Marrou presents detailed analyses of 
educational content and methods, cites copiously on 
nearly every page from primary sources in Greek and 
Latin, points out the relations between ancient and 
modern education (e.g. pp. 47, 57, 117, 186), and takes 
proper note of physical education. The bibliographi- 
eal commentary of nearly a hundred pages is an excep- 
tionally valuable introduction to pertinent monographs 
in German, Italian, French, and English (including 
American works).* The indexes are unusually helpful. 
One hopes that Marrou will write sequels to this schol- 
arly and well-written history. If American students 
were at home in French, his book might have served as 
an admirable supplementary text. Perhaps some pub- 
lisher would think sufficiently well of its commercial 
possibilities to commission an English translation. 
The third edition of “Education in Ancient India,” 
by A. S. Altekar, professor and departmental head of 
ancient Indian history and culture at Benares Hindu 
University, is not a chronological treatise, but rather 
a series of historical essays on educational philosophy, 
content, organization, practice, and other topics from 
earliest times until about 1200 A.D. (The chronologi- 
cal identification is confusing, it being difficult at times 
to determine whether the date is B.C. or A.D.) The 
author sets down numerous sentences in the Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, and Pali script, but sometimes provides Eng- 
lish translations. His overview and critique, bibliog- 
raphy, glossary, and appendix make his book a 
useful source for those writing on ancient Hindu edu- 


eation. Better organization of the material would 


* The occasional tinge of nationalism (p. 140) is more 
than offset by this international bibliography. 
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have made this volume more effective and more inter. 
esting. 

The most thorough one-volume treatment of this 
subject in English, as far as this writer knows, is “An- 
cient Indian Education,” by Radha K. Mookerji, pro- 
fessor of Indian history at Lucknow University. This 
is an encyclopedic, capably composed, rather advanced 
study in the historical development of Brahman and 
Buddhist education. The author has reproduced line 
drawings depicting educational scenes and figures in 
old Hindu sculpture and painting. Much attention js 
given to such interesting topics as the higher educa- 
tion enjoyed by non-Brahmans, the non-Brahman 
teachers, and the extraordinary University of Na- 
landa. It is noteworthy that most of this scholarly 
treatise was written as early as 1918-1920. The 45- 
page index is indispensable in finding one’s way among 
its treasures. Chronological tables would have made 
the Westerner’s reading a less arduous adventure. 

The writing of the educational history of Great 
Britain seems to be flourishing, to judge from the 
many works’ recently published. “History of Edu- 
cation in Great Britain,’ by S. J. Curtis, senior lec- 
turer in education at the University of Leeds, begins 
with a sketchy summary of the medieval period and, 
stressing the 19th and 20th centuries, ends with 1947, 
Included in the content are chapters on the educational 
history of Scotland and on the development of educa- 
tion in the armed forces. This is confessedly a text- 
book, although some have contemptuously characterized 
it asa cram book. While he refers to primary sources 
from time to time, Curtis draws liberally upon recog- 
nized secondary materials, sometimes (e.g., pp. 46-48) 
overdoing it to the extent that he adds but little com- 
ment of his own. Frequently, the author recites his 
facts mechanically without interpretation (e.g., pp. 
176-179) and with no indication of their relationship 
to the socioeconomic milieu. There is no mention of 
Alfred the Great, Petty, Hoole, North Ireland, and 
the New School Movement, and only a cursory treat- 
ment of John Locke, Sir Michael Sadler, and other 
renowned educators. The index is incomplete, but the 
partially annotated bibliography shows good criteria 
of selection. 

A more scholarly study in this field is “A Short 
History of English Education from 1760 to 1944,” by 
H. C. Barnard, professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Reading and a competent student of French 
educational history. One must disagree with the au- 
thor’s modest description of his book as “little more 
than a bare outline” (p. v). Most aspects of the 
modern educational evolution of England are treated 
in a relatively well-balanced manner, with suitable cor- 


7W. K. Richmond’s ‘‘Edueation in England’’ (Ham- 
mondsworth, England: Pelican Books, 1945) is a popular 
survey. 
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relations with general history. For once, educational 
theory is diseussed with an adequacy seldom found in 
similar writings. Barnard indicates the influence of 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and’Fellenberg on English edu- 
eation, although he rarely mentions concrete evidence 
n support of his statements regarding influence. 
Strangely enough, he gives no inkling of the esteem 
with which English publie schools were held during 
the late 19th century in France and Germany. Much 
of the volume reads well, since Barnard has digested 
his sources. The chronological table, bibliography, 
and index are good. 

The greater part of “Education in Fifteenth-Cen- 
tury England,” by Clara P. McMahon, assistant pro- 
fessor of education at the Johns Hopkins University, 
analyzes the development of Oxford and Cambridge, 
while the remainder discusses various forms of lower 
education in this transitional century. A doctoral dis- 
sertation at the university, under the direction of Flor- 
ence EK. Bamberger, Sidney Painter, and Richard E. 
Thursfield (now at the University of Rochester), this 
study shows evidence of workmanlike research, good 
documentation, and citations in Latin and Middle Eng- 
lish. The spark of creative imagination and interpre- 
tation appears to be lacking. Better editing would 
have consigned pages (pp. 90-97) of names and book 
titles to an appendix, while a more careful evaluation 
of the secondary materials would have resulted in the 
exclusion of references of doubtful value from the 
text (p. 3) and the otherwise excellently annotated 
bibliography (p. 172). 

Donald L. Clark, professor of rhetoric at Columbia 
University, has recently published a mature mono- 
graph, “John Milton at St. Paul’s School,” 
he seeks to ascertain how the study of ancient rhetoric 
at the famous public school helped shape Milton as a 
future poet and prose writer. 


in which 


He furnishes an in- 
formative description of the school, its humanistic eur- 
riculun, textbooks, and teaching practices. Relying 
often on Sir Michael F. J. MeDonnell’s standard “His- 
tory of St. Paul’s School,” Professor Clark also makes 
widespread use of primary sources and established 
secondary materials. His conclusion as to the positive 
effects of Milton’s classical education on his ability as 
a writer is expressed with commendable caution. A 
highly sound study, Clark’s book is hardly as impres- 
sive in thoroughness and original scholarship as T. W. 
Baldwin’s “William Shakspere’s Smalle Latine & 
Lesse Greeke.”8 The index deserves special honorable 
mention. 

Americans who have purechased—and read—the 
abridgement of Arnold J. Toynbee’s six volumes, “A 
Study of History,” may recall the name D. C. Somer- 


vell, the man who wrought the miracle. In “A His- 


8A review of this two-volume study may be found in 
W. W. Brickman, ‘‘ Educational History,’’ op. cit., p. 315. 
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tory of Tonbridge School,” Mr. Somervell applies his 
literary talents to the narration of the past of the pub- 
lie school where he serves as master. His chronicle 
encompasses the time-span from the founding of the 
school in 1553 to the present. Of special interest is 
his account of the 34-year administration of Head- 
master Vieesimus (pronounced “Vi-sessimus” or “Vi- 
seesimus”) Knox, Junior. Source materials are not 
indicated, 

The well-illustrated, capably written, and precisely 
documented volume, “The History of the Stockport 
Grammar School,” by Benjamin Varley, senior master 
in geography, somehow fails to sustain reader interest. 
Much stress is given to the Life of Sir Edmond Shaa, 
whose will led to the establishment of the free classical 
school in 1488 and influenced its organization. An 
introduction is furnished by F. M. Powicke, an alum- 
nus who attained the Regius Professorship of Modern 
History at Oxford. 

One of the most important events in recent years 
of particular significance to scholarship in educational 
history is the discovery of the papers of Samuel Hart- 
lib (d. 1662), Prussian-born philanthropist, publisher, 
and inspirer of pedagogical writings. Professor G. H. 
Turnbull of the department of education of the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield has published some of these papers 
and analyzed them in a scholarly volume of the first 
order, “Hartlib, Dury and Comenius.” On the basis 
of his study of these lost documents, Professor Turn- 
bull is able to add to current knowledge about Hartlib, 
John Dury (1596-1680), celebrated for his efforts to 
secure ecclesiastical peace, and John Amos Comenius 
(1592-1670). Thus, according to Turnbull’s research, 
the papers contribute no new information concerning 
Cotton Mather’s claim that Comenius had been invited 
to the presidency of Harvard, but “they settle the 
question as to whether the younger Winthrop ever met 
Comenius and Hartlib” (p. 368). Whether one may 
conclude with definiteness, as Turnbull does, that Win- 


incom- 


» 


throp’s vague mention of a meeting with the 
parable Moravian” is sufficient evidence to establish 
the point, is a matter for debate by historiographers. 
The texts of Latin and English documents, and the 
bibliographies of the three men as derived from the 
Hartlib papers enhance the value of this volume as a 
reference work for research students and scholars. 
Ian J. Simpson’s “Education in Aberdeenshire be- 
fore 1872” is a well-organized and well-balanced his- 
torical study which makes adequate use of the social 
and economic background of Scotland’s fifth largest 
county. This volume is based on manuscripts, official 
reports, and other primary documents. After a brief 
summary of the ancient and medieval periods in the 
county—the city of Aberdeen is omitted from the 
study—Dr. Simpson concentrates on the 18th and 
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19th centuries. The origin of the Sunday school, gen- 
erally attributed to Robert Raikes in 1785, is shown 
to have taken place at an earlier date, perhaps as early 
as 1760 in Brechin, Aberdeenshire. The glossary of 
Scottish terms, the bibliography, and the index, al- 
though incomplete, are of utility to those interested in 
This book 


should be aequired by libraries catering to advanced 


research in Scottish educational history. 


students of the history of education. 

Aleksander Swiebocki’s “Die Entwicklung der Di- 
daktik im 17. Jahrhundert mit spezieller Beriicksichti- 
gung des Wirkens von J. A. Comenius” and Michal 
W. Suchanski’s “Der Begriff der Arbeit im Erzie- 
hungswerke Pestalozzis, seiner Nachfolger und Anhin- 
ger” have in common the circumstances that both are 
doctoral dissertations prepared under Professor Hans 
Stettbacher of the University of Ziirich by Polish 
wartime military internees. The former study begins 
with a brief overview of the precursors of modern 
didacties—that is, methods and content as distin- 
guished from aims—and then presents an exposition 
of some of the ideas of Comenius. 
Comenian pedagogues, only Ratke is discussed with a 


Among the pre 


reasonable degree of adequacy. Comenius’s works are 
cited occasionally, but the thesis as a whole rarely 
rises above the elementary level of content. There is 
some critical evaluation, but no sign of historical in- 
terrelationships. Dr. Suchanski’s study likewise sur- 
veys the background of his subject, which is the ae- 
tivity concept as held by Pestalozzi and subsequent 
educators, but he lays major stress on the famed Swiss 
pedagogue. With so much already written on Pesta- 
lozzi, it is barely surprising to find nothing new in 
this respect in the thesis, notwithstanding the fact that 
the author had made a conscientious examination of 
the various original writings. More systematic and 
thoroughgoing than Swiebocki, Suchanski also de- 
seribes and discusses the views on activity education 
by Fellenberg, Froebel, Kerschensteiner, and others. 
Neither thesis ean be classified under the category of 
history of ideas. 

Even the better textbooks in the history of educa- 
tion fail usually to give any hint regarding Pestalozzi’s 
serious difficulties with his collaborators at Yverdon.°® 
Fritz Huber and Walter Klauser have examined the 
entire controversy in a profusely documented study, 
“Der Lehrerstreit in Iferten.” Sympathetic toward 
Pestalozzi, they characterize the chief antagonists, Jo- 
hannes Niederer and Josef Schmid, as “kleinere Gei- 
ster” (p. 10). This meaty book is a good contribution 
toward a better understanding of the life, achieve- 
ments, and tribulations of Pestalozzi. 


®Cf. R. Ulich, ‘‘History of Educational Thought’’ 
(New York: American Book Co., 1945), p. 264. Fora 
fuller statement, see G. Compayré, ‘‘ Pestalozzi and Ele- 
mentary Education’’ (translated by R. P. Jago; New 
York, Crowell, 1907), pp. 55-58. 


A good bibli- 
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ography of primary and secondary materials has been 
appended. 

“Das Aargauische Lehrerseminar,” by Arthur Frey. 
is an account of 125 years of the oldest teachers’ semi- 
nary in Switzerland. A faculty member, Frey has ex 
panded the booklet written in 1897 by Jacob Keller 
into a substantial book with instructive illustrations. 
and, for the most part, informative and interesting 
content. The seminary was founded in 1822 at Aaray. 
but was subsequently moved to Wettingen in the same 
Although lacking formal docy 
mentation, there is internal evidence that the author 
had immersed himself in a study of his basie sources, 
The book is a useful addition to the specialized litera 
ture on the educational history of Switzerland. Ther 
is no bibliography, table of contents, or index other 
than of the leading personalities in the development 


county of Aargau. 


of the seminary. 

Giorgio Gabrielli’s “Nuove esperienze didattiche”’ js 
a survey of views on activity methodology by some 
19th, but mainly 20th, century educators in various 
countries. Among the representative thinkers and 
doers in this small book are Tolstoi, Ferriére, Decroly, 
Dewey, Montessori, Lombardo-Radice, and _ several 
lesser known lights in Italy. With no documentation 
or bibliography, the chief value of this publication lies 
in its exposition of Italian ideas on education via ac- 
tivity methods. More conerete information on the 
educational theory and achievements of one of the 
Italian educators, discussed briefly by Gabrielli, Giu- 
seppina Pizzigoni (1870—- ) appears in the late Pier 
F. Nicoli’s “Storia della Seuola Rinnovata.” The 
author places Mme. Pizzigoni’s school, which was 
founded on the principles of experimental psychology, 
in the context of the New School Movement in Europe. 
Many documents are included within the covers of 
this book, but neither an index nor a bibliography is 
available. It is regrettable that the story of the school 
under the Fascist regime has been compressed into but 
a few pages. 

A survey of Norwegian educational history from 
the middle ages until the German occupation is pre- 
sented in Einar Hgigard and Herman Ruge’s “Der 
Norske skolens historie,’ an undocumented volume 
which was formed out of a series of lectures delivered 
by Professor Hgigird at the University of Oslo. All 
history prior to the 19th century is covered within only 
75 pages. On the other hand, adequate analysis 3s 
made of the contributions of such educators as F. M. 
Bugge, Hartvig Nissen, and Johan Sverdrup, and suffi 
cient recognition is given to influences emanating fron 
foreign countries, e.g., Locke, Pestalozzi, and Grundt- 
vig. 

The second edition of “De Volkshoogeschool,” by 
Dr. H. D. de Vries Reilingh, is an historical study. 
in the Dutch language, of the Folk High School (actu- 
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ly College) movement in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Germany, Switzerland, and Holland, followed 
a comparative analysis and a consideration of the 
The treat- 


lessons to be drawn by the Dutch people. 
ment of the various countries is not uniform; in some 
eases data are given for the war years, whereas adult 
education in Nazi Germany is omitted. Appropri- 
ately, considerable notice is given to the ideas and 
work of Bishop Grundtvig and Christen Kold. The 
latter 


with the designation, “the greatest educator in the 


former is quoted as having complimented the 
North” (p. 35 n.). Another aecolade bestowed upon 
Kold is the Swiss Fritz Wartenweiler’s “ein Sokrates 
in diinischen Kleidern” (p. 31 n.). The volume is 
thoroughly documented. 

At the present time, the only comprehensive treat- 
ment of Jewish education in modern times is the three- 
volume history in Hebrew, “Toledot hahinuch b’Yisrael 
h'dorot haaharonim,” by Zevi Scharfstein, professor 
of education at the Jewish Theological Seminary in 
New York. The initial part, which has been reviewed 
previously,'® extends from 1789 to World War I, as 
does the second, except that it is confined to the Bal- 
kan and Mediterranean countries, England, Canada, 
South Africa, and the United States. 
tion in the United States occupies more than half of 
The final installment 


Jewish educa- 


the text of the second volume. 
deals with the interbellum period in Poland, the 
U.S.S.R., Latin America, and other countries all over 
the globe. This work is thus eneyclopediec in seope, 
and it is to be expected that some portions would turn 
out to be superficial (e.g., II, pp. 63-65; III, pp. 310- 
311). Professor Scharfstein employs up-to-date ma- 
terials of many types as his sources, but he does not 
appear to have subjected them to historiographical 
analysis. A careful critique of the sources would have 
helped him weed out several factual inaecuracies. His 
visual evidence in the form of photographs and fac- 
similes is most instructive, but the maps, as pointed 
out in the review of the first volume, are of limited 
usefulness. Again this writer wishes to recommend 
that this unique work be made available in a single 
volume for students of educational history who are 
unable to read modern Hebrew. 

A related study is Bernard D. Weinryb’s survey of 
“Jewish Vocational Education” in Eastern Europe 
and Germany, from the French Revolution to World 
WarlII. This is an historical-statistical analysis which 
takes into account political, economic, and other fac- 
tors. Although sketchy in part, this book is of value 
heeause it discusses a topic upon which there is scant 
literature in English. The documentation is from 
writings in six languages. The style is in need of 
some enthusiastic editing. 


10 W. W. Brickman, ‘‘ Educational History,’’ op. cit., 
p. 314, 
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Two publications issued in the Western Hemisphere 
round out this review article. “Historia de la peda- 
gogia en Cuba,” by Emma Perez, is a textbook for 
prospective teachers, complete with questions, model 
answers by students, and reading suggestions. The 
temporal span covered is from the pre-Spanish Indian 
era until the war of independence from Spain. Natu- 
rally enough, José Marti and his work are adequately 
The same cannot be said, however, about 
Katherine F. C. Mae- 
Naughton’s “The Development of the Theory and 


deseribed. 


many of the other periods. 


Practice of Edueation in New Brunswick, 1784-1900,” 
is the first in the series of historical monographs pub- 
lished under the direction of Alfred G. Bailey, chair- 
man of the department of history, University of New 
3runswick. The author of this detailed study reviews 
the social, cultural, and educational background of 
Great Britain, Nova Scotia, and the United States be- 
fore plunging into the subject itself. She shows a 
lively conscieuce in interpreting the meaning of the 
countless facts that she adduces from her abundant 
primary sources. On several occasions she refers at 
some length to educational ideas and events in Europe 
and the United States. 
as the utilization of several secondary sources of 


Aside from such weaknesses 


doubtful value, the lack of a coneluding chapter and 
an index, and the poorly organized bibliography, it 
may be said with assurance that this “master’s essay” 
is better than many a document that has been sub- 
mitted for a Ph.D., both in the United States and in 
Europe. President Milton F. Gregg and Dean Bailey 
of the university deserve a hearty commendation for 
encouraging the publication of superior research in 
the history of education. 

After examining a great many new writings in edu- 
eational history’! which were published during the 
1940's, the writer feels inclined to set down a few sug- 
gestions with respect to what he believes future authors 
in this field should take into consideration. There is, 
in the first place, a demonstrated need for more works 
along the lines of Woody's “Life and Education in 
Early Societies,” more textbooks employing a fresh 
approach and up-to-date scholarship (e.g., John S. 
Brubacher’s “A History of the Problems of Eduea- 
tion’), and more volumes of source materials such as 
compiled by Edgar W. Knight in “A Documentary 


11 Tt was not possible to find space for the numerous 
books in adjacent areas which are very helpful to the 
student of the subject: L. Hogben, ‘‘ From Cave Painting 
to Comic Strip’’ (New York: Chanticleer Press, 1949) ; 
DeLacy O’Leary, ‘‘How Greek Science Passed to the 
Arabs’’ (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1949) ; 
H. L. Pinner, ‘‘The World of Books in Classical Antiq- 
uity’’ (Leiden, Holland: Sijthoff, 1948); D. Diringer, 
‘‘The Alphabet’? (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1948); V. Battistelli, ‘‘Tl libro del fanciullo’’ (Florence: 
‘“T,a Nuova Italia,’’ 1948); and H. Fichtenau, ‘‘ Mensch 
und Sehrift im Mittelalter’’ (Vienna: Universum, 1946). 
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History of Education in the South before 1860.”'? 
Those who write on various aspects of educational his- 
tory should make greater use of the research findings 
available in foreign publications, even if this means 
that they should learn how to read several foreign lan- 
guages (let them start with one!). The principles 
and practices of scientific historical writing should be 
applied with greater frequency to research problems 
in the history of education.’ Finally, the field would 
benefit considerably through the publication of addi- 
tional critical analyses of the literature such as those 
prepared by Flaud C. Wooton of the University of 
California (Los Angeles) and Gray C. Boyce of North- 
recommendations will 


western University.'* More 


occur to the interested reader. 
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DEVALUATION AND EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND 


Ir was inevitable that the financial crisis through 
which England is passing should affect education. 
The progress of the reforms provided for in the Edu- 
cation Act, 1944, has in any ease been slow for a 


variety of reasons—lack of building materials for new 
schools, inadequate supply of labor, uncertainty about 
the organization of postprimary education, and short- 
age of teachers. For education the financial crisis 
could not have come at a worse time for, as in the 
United States, the increased birthrate during and 
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<ince the war will bring an unprecedentedly large num- 
ber of pupils into the schools, while an almost equally 
large number is compelled to remain in school up to 
aze fifteen under the regulations authorized by the 
Edueation Act, 1944. 
lready shown their effects in overcrowded classes and 
in some areas in actual lack of accommodation. 

Those who recalled the economie crisis following 
World War I and the application of the Geddes Axe 
to edueation in the early twenties had reason to fear 
There are to be cuts but the precedent of 
The cuts will 


The increased enrollments have 


the worst. 
the Geddes Axe has not been followed. 
not affect the teachers’ salaries but there will be, as 
Sir John Maud, Permanent Secretary to the Ministry 
f Education, said in a recent address, intolerably big 
classes, insufficient accommodations, and shockingly 
low salaries owing to the expected increase in the cost 
f living. The euts are to be made chiefly in the cost 
of schools, where it is expected to get more school 
places out of every thousand pounds spent on build- 
accommodations. According to George Tomlinson, 
Minister of Education, a beautiful, dignified, and 
ample environment could be provided in the schools 
while at the same time getting considerable savings 
in cost, labor, and materials. The other savings will 
be effected by reducing staff in the Ministry, by rais- 
ng the charge for school meals from 5d. to 6d. and 
by postponing expansion and improvement in the 
school-meals service. 

It is unfortunate that any cuts or savings should 
have to be made at the expense of the edueation of 
But today, as after World War I, realities 
are stronger than ideals, and England will have to 


be reminded again, as the nation was told in 1943, 


children. 


that “In the youth of the nation we have our greatest 
national asset. Even on a basis of mere expediency, 
we cannot afford not to develop this asset to the great- 


est advantage.”—I. L. K. 


FIVE YEARS OF THE AAUW INTER- 
NATIONAL GRANTS 

In February the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women celebrated the fifth anniversary of its 
program of international grants to finance study in 
the United States by women students from war-dev- 
astated countries. During this period 155 women 
from 20 countries have gained needed education in 
their special fields or professions by study in this 
country through aid thus provided. 

Three months before VE Day, in February, 1945, 
the Fellowship Funds Committee met to launch the 
idea, and by September sufficient funds had been eon- 
tributed by various branches of AAUW to provide for 
the visit of six women from countries that had by that 
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time been liberated. 
opens, 35 women from 14 countries are in the United 


versities. 


with organizations of university women abroad, but 


abolished during the war. 
lost with the countries behind the Iron Curtain, but 
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This semester, as the sixth year 


States on the grants, studying in 29 colleges and uni- 


In most cases the association has worked 


in the earlier years this was almost impossible for such 
organizations had been foreed underground or totally 


Contact has again been 


the program has continued to expand, and grants have 
been made to women from Finland, Burma, India, 
Italy, 
Japan, and China. 
the associations of university women are co-operating 


Hungary, the Philippines, Siam, Germany, 
In all the countries now covered 


by receiving and sifting applications in order to in- 
sure that the country’s best qualified women are on 
the list that is finally passed upon by the AAUW 
Committee on International Grants. 


Mary H. Smith, a member of the national staff of 
AAUVW, has been in charge of arrangements for hold- 


ers of the grants to leave their countries and enter 


institutions that fit their requirements. She has sought 


and received co-operation and financial help from col- 


leges, universities, and government agencies concerned 
with international exchange of students. The grants 
are not for a specific sum but for whatever amount is 
necessary to cover the student’s expenses, usually for 
a year of study. More than $250,000 contributed by 
the branches of AAUW has been used for grants dur- 


ing the past five years. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA TO 
GRANT NEW DEGREES IN 
EDUCATION 
CoL_GaTe W. DarveN, president of the University 
of Virginia, announced on February 16 that the Board 
of Visitors has authorized the establishment of a new 
program of graduate teaching in professional educa- 
tion leading to the degrees of Master of Education 
and Doctor of Education. The university has for 
many years offered specialization in education leading 
to the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees, and these will be con- 
tinued under the administration of the department of 
graduate studies with the co-operation of the depart- 
ment of education. Commenting on the new program, 

President Darden said: 

Effective assistance to Virginia’s teachers and school 
administrators in discharging their duties to Virginia’s 
public-school system is the major purpose of this new 
program. We intend to build the university’s teach- 
ing program around the problem of improving the educa- 
tional program of the public schools. The university 
can render no more profitable service to the state than 
this. I want to encourage the closest relationship be 
tween the university and the public-school system. 


The new curriculum will be taken directly to teach- 
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ers and other educational personnel in various centers 
by the development of graduate extension courses by 
the department of education, under the deanship of 
Lindley J. Stiles, in co-operation with the Extension 
Division. This plan provides for a part of the course 
work required for the Master of Edueation degree to 
be taken through extension classes. Preparation for 
the Ed.D. degree will place more emphasis upon sue- 
cessful teaching, supervisory and administrative ex- 
perience, and the application of research methods to 
actuul problems involving the child, the classroom, or 
the school, rather than on historical and philosophical 
research. Emphasis also will be placed upon the de- 
velopment of broad scholarship in general education 
in the fields of knowledge that relate directly to edu- 
cational practice. Courses leading to the new degrees 
will be offered for the first time in the summer session 
beginning on June 26, and a full program will be 
initiated in the 1950-51 session. 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
THE WEST INDIES 

Princess ALIcE OF ATHLONE was installed on Feb- 
ruary 16 as chancellor of the new University College of 
the West Indies (Kingston, Jamaica). The college, 
now in its second academic year, occupies 670 acres 
at the foot of the Blue Mountains, and buildings, in- 
eluding the teaching hospital, are scheduled for com- 
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pletion by the end of 1953. The student body jg 
expected to reach 700 of which approximately 209 
will study medicine and nursing. Of the 70 no, 
in residence the majority are studying for the firs; 
and second parts of the Bachelor of Medicine degree, 
A faeulty of natural science was instituted at the 
opening of this academic year, and a number of sty. 
dents are working for the B.S. degree in preparatio; 
for teaching careers. 

The purpose of the college is to provide an insti- 
tution of higher learning for the entire Caribbean 
area. At first the curriculum will prepare students 
for the University of London examinations, but later 
the institution will become independent, granting its 
own degrees. One department is concerned with ex. 
tramural studies, with a staff of seven teachers, on 
for each of the territories or groups of territories, 
Funds for the training of part-time teachers employed 
in this department have been provided by the Carnegi 
Corporation of New York. Other gifts have been con- 
tributed by private individuals and by organizations, 
including a house with 20 acres of land in Jamaica, 
funds toward the provision of sports fields and build- 
ings, collections of books for the library, and the 
promise of sets of publications by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington in the United States. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending February 27: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Paul E. Parker, dean, George Fox College (formerly 
Pacifie College, Newberg, Ore.), has been named presi- 
dent to sueceed Gervas A. Carey who has held the post 
since 1947. Dr. Parker’s wife, Eulalia Parker, has 
been appointed instructor in art. 

Robert S. Lyle, teacher of Latin and sinee August, 
1949, acting headmaster, Sidwell Friends School 
(Washington, D. C.), was appointed headmaster, 
February 24. 


Ruth C. Wick, whose appointment as instructor in 
psychology, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn 5), was re- 
ported in Scuoou AND Soctety, January 20, 1945, has 
been appointed to the early created post of vice-presi- 
dent, Carthage (Ill.) College. Dr. Wick will serve 
as assistant to Morris Wee, president, and as director 
of student life. 


William Herman Patterson, adjunct professor of 
engineering, University of South Carolina, has sue- 


ceeded Captain Fred Kirgsley Elder as assistant to 
the president. The appointment of Dr. Elder was 
reported in ScHoon AND Society, October 5, 1946. 


The Reverend Edgar A. Lang, O.S.B., assistant pro- 
fessor of German language and literature, the Catho- 
lic University of America (Washington, D. C.), has 
been named prior of Saint Leo’s Benedictine Monas- 
tery at Saint Leo (Fla.). 


John Z. Bowers, special assistant to the director of 
the division of biology and medicine, Atomie Energy 
Commission in Berkeley (Calif.), has been appointed 
dean, College of Medicine, University of Utah, and 
will assume his new duties, November 1. Other ap- 
pointments announced under date of February 14 in- 
clude: Leonard Taboroff, assistant clinical professor 
of pediatrics; Marian E. Leahy, clinical instructor in 
pediatrics; Clinton L. Oakes, instructor in economies; 
and Chester B. Slawson, special lecturer in geology 
and mineralogy. 


Dudley W. Woodbridge, Chancellor Professor of 
Jurisprudence, College of William and Mary (Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.), has been appointed dean of the Law 
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School and chairman of the department of jurisprud- 
ence. 

E. Stanley Banker, Jr., head of the department of 
music, Miltonvale (Kans.) Wesleyan College, has been 
ppointed dean, School of Music, Wesleyan Methodist 
College (Central, S. Car.). 

William G. McLoughlin has assumed new duties as 
issistant dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
Harvard University. Karl R. Popper, professor of 

cic and scientifie method, University of London, has 
heen appointed William James Lecturer in Philosophy 

ra series of ten addresses on “The Study of Nature 
Thorn- 


Wilder, playwright and author, has been named 


d of Society” that began on February 16. 


the Charles Eliot Norton Professorship of Poetry 
for the academie year 1950-51. Dana Doten, form- 
erly press attaché in the United States Embassy in 
Ottawa, has assumed new duties as publication agent 
or the university. 

Collins Walter Burnett, associate professor of 
nsyehology, Fresno (Calif.) State College, has been 
ppointed co-ordinator of student personnel and as- 
sistant professor of psychology, College of Education, 
the Ohio State University, to succeed Leston L. Love 
vho resigned in September, 1949, to accept a deanship 

the University of Mississippi. 

Francis A. Arlinghaus, professor of history, Uni- 
ersity of Detroit, has sueceeded the Reverend George 
A. Kmieck, S8.J., as director of the MeNichols Road 
Evening Division. Father Kmieck is now dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences. 


Lois Hope Holiman, whose appointment as director 
of nursing in the George Washington University Hos- 
pital (Washington, D. C.), was reported in Scnoou 
inD Society, March 27, 1948, has been named director 
of nursing and principal, School of Nursing, Long 
[sland College Hospital (Brooklyn). 


Ruth Morrison, head of the department of religion 
and philosophy, Milwaukee-Downer College (Mil- 
waukee 11), has been appointed director of a new 
program that the college will offer in September. The 
course, which will have a threefold major in religion, 
psychology, and sociology, will prepare young women 
for church positions such as director of religious edu- 
eation, pastor’s assistant, church social worker, parish 
visitor, ete. 


Jean Rosenthal, production director at City Center, 
New York, has been appointed director of a course in 
stagecraft to be given during the summer session of 
the New York University-Connecticut College School 
of the Dance to be held in New London. Nananne 
Porcher, Miss Rosenthal’s associate at the City Center, 


will assist her in the course. Jo Van Fleet will give 
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a course in the application of dramatie action in 


dance. 


Milford Franks, whose appointment as dean of men, 
Carthage College, was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
cieTY, August 21, 1948, has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology and director of student teaching, 
Montana State College (Bozeman). 


Wendell H. Bragonier, associate professor of botany, 
Iowa State College (Ames), has been promoted to a 
professorship and named head of the department, 
succeeding George L. MeNew, whose appointment as 
managing director, Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research (Yonkers, N. Y.), was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, June 18, 1949. Dr. Bragonier 
has been serving as acting head of the department 
for the interim. 


Otto J. Ramler, professor of mathematics, the 
Catholie University of America, has been named head 
of the department. Edgar Barrett and Mrs. Paul 
Nesbeda have been appointed to instructorships in 


mathematies. 


Ruth F. Adams, formerly head of the department of 
clothing, Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.), has as- 
sumed new duties as assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics and head of the department of clothing, Pratt 
Institute. 


Jackson W. Rafeld, assistant professor of physical 
education, Mount Union College (Alliance, Ohio), as- 
sumed new duties, March 1, as head of the department 
of health and physical education, and Nelson Jones, 
whose appointment to the department was reported 
in ScHoot AND Society, September 24, 1949, became 
director of athletics and head football coach. Mr. 
Rafeld and Mr. Jones have taken over the duties of 
Willard M. Pederson who resigned to aecept a post 
as head football coach in Marshall College (Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.). 


Sister M. Romana Walch, who has been on leave of 
absence from the College of Saint Teresa (Winona, 
Minn.), completing work on a Ph.D. degree at the 
Catholie University of America, returned to the col- 
lege in February as head of the department of edu- 
cation. 


Thomas J. Meyers, a practicing osteopath in Pasa- 
dena (Calif.), has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of neurology and psychiatry, College of Osteo- 
pathic Physicians and Surgeons (Los Angeles). 


Teachers College, Columbia University, has an- 
nounced the following appointments effective July 1: 
William S. Vincent, professor of education; Lorne 
H. Woollatt, assistant professor of education and re- 
search associate, Institute of Administrative Research ; 
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and Helen G. Schwarz, assistant professor of educa- 
tion. Promotions effective at the same time include: 
to professorships, Robert King Hall (education) and 
Jane D. Zimmerman (speech) ; to associate professor- 
ships, E. Patricia Hagman (health and physical edu- 
eation), Ernest E. Harris (musie education), Edwin 
Paul Kozelka (speech), and John L. Hutchinson, John 
L. Rowe, and Emma D. Sheehy (education); and to 
an assistant professorship, Charles Leonhard (music 
education). 

Konrad Wachsmann, architect and designer of 
Germany who has been in the United States since 1941, 
has been appointed professor in charge of advanced 
building research and design, Illinois Institute of 
Technology’ (Chicago 16). 


The following have been appointed to the teaching 
staff of Loyola University (Los Angeles 45): the Rev. 
erend Edwin A. McFadden, S.J., the Reverend Am- 
brose Hanlon, S.J. (to teach religion), and the Rev- 
erend Louis Ignatius Bannan, S.J. (to teach educa- 
tion). The Reverend John B. Ferguson, S.J., former 
chairman of the department of French, has joined the 
faculty of the University of San Francisco; and the 
Reverend Joseph A. Vaughan, S.J., professor of phi- 
losophy, has assumed new duties as retreat master in 
charge of laymen’s spiritual retreats at El Retiro in 
Los Altos (Calif.). 


Elmer Turner was recently appointed professor of 
sociology, Sterling (Kans.) College. 


R. G. Stanton and H. L. Seal have been named 
lecturers in mathematics, University of Toronto. W. 
J. R. Crosby, of the University of Saskatchewan, and 
D. A. S. Fraser, of Princeton University, have been 
appointed to assistant professorships of mathematics. 


Rudolf Carnap, professor of philosophy, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is serving during the present 
semester as visiting professor of philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Among 54 visiting professors from Norway, Eng- 
land, and Hawaii, as well as from the United States, 
who will give courses during the summer session in 
the University of Wisconsin are the following: Sverre 
Kjeldstadli, of Oslo (Norway), who will teach in the 
Seandinavian-area-studies program; John W. Linnett, 
of Queen’s College (Oxford, England), who will lec- 
ture on molecular spectra and structure; and Melvin 
R. White, instructor in speech, University of Hawaii, 
who will give courses in radio. 


Arthur M. Hanhardt, associate professor of German, 
University of Rochester (N. Y.), has been invited by 
the University of Cologne (Germany) to give a series 
of lectures from April through July. Dr. Hanhardt 
sailed on February 24 to spend a sabbatical leave of 
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absence on study and travel in the German-language 
area of Central Europe and will return to Rochester 
in time for the opening of the university in the fglj. 
Earl L. Koos, chairman of the department of ogi. 
ology, will serve a visiting lectureship in a number of 
graduate schools in Texas during the summer under 
appointment by the Hogg Foundation for Menta] 
Hygiene, University of Texas. 


Martha Dallman, associate professor of education, 
Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware), will give two 
courses on the elementary-school curriculum during the 
summer session of the University of Michigan. 


Sir Richard V. Southwell, formerly professor of 
engineering science, Oxford University, will come t 
the United States in June to present his technique of 
relaxation as applied to problems in the field of sci- 
ence during the first summer term (June 14—July 22 
in Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Blacksburg). 


Recent Deaths 

Alice R. Appenzeller, president emeritus, Ewha 
Woman’s University (Seoul, Korea), died, in Seoul of 
a cerebral hemorrhage, February 20, at the age of 
sixty-four years. Dr. Appenzeller, who was the first 
white child to be born in Korea, had served the uni- 
versity as a teacher (1915-22) and president (1922- 
38). During the war years she taught for two years 
in Searritt College for Christian Workers (Nashville, 
Tenn.) and served for three years with the Methodist 
Mission in Hawaii. 


The Reverend Bonaventure A. Reithmeier, professor 
emeritus of German, St. Vincent College (Latrobe, 
Pa.), died, February 20, at the age of sixty-nine years. 
Father Bonaventure, who had taught in parochial 
schools in Baltimore and Chicago, had served the col- 
lege from 1917 to 1948 as head of the minor seminary, 
professor of Latin and German, and vice-president 
and dean (1930-38). 


Natalie Wipplinger, professor emeritus of German, 
Wellesley (Mass.) College, died, February 20, at the 
age of seventy-eight years. Dr. Wipplinger had 
served as professor of German (1902-04), Mount 
Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.), and (1904- 
40), Wellesley College. 


The Reverend Thomas Kerlin, former professor of 
literature, State Teachers College (West Chester, 
Pa.), succumbed to a heart attack, February 21, at 
the age of eighty-three years. Dr. Kerlin had served 
as professor of English (1890-94, 1901-02), Missouri 
Valley College (Marshall); active minister in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (1895-98) ; professor of 
English (1902-03), Southwestern University (George- 
town, Tex.) ; professor of English (1903-06), Central 
Missouri State Normal School (Warrensburg) ; in- 
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setor in English (1906 07), Yale University: pro- This is the United States Atomic Energy Commission's 
lag 1Ct 5 ; : wii seventh semiannual report to the Congress on developments 
' ssor of literature (1908-10), State Normal School and progress in the enterprise. 
f mville, Va.) ; (1910-21), Virginia Military Insti- + 
: aa. he 99_97 a a a ee . sila ‘ = = . : 
7m tute (Lexington); and (1922-27), State Teachers BULL, FRED W., AND GUIDO J. COLI. ‘Graphical 
College (West Chester). Methods as Applied to Extraction Problems.’’ Bul 
letin No. 72, Vol. XLIII. Pp. 62. Virginia Poly- 
nder ohn Henry Reedy, professor emeritus of chemistry, technic Institute, Blacksburg. 1949. 50 cents. 
£ Tl; ] ‘a} 9 +} This is intended as an introduction to the application of 
versity ol Illinois, died, February 21, at the age graphical methods to the solution of extraction problems. 
seveuty years. Dr. Reedy had served as professor e 
chemistrv (1905-13), Southwestern Medical Col- , ates ? : 
; A ala : : Mot] CAMPBELL, W. E. Erasmus, Tyndale and More. Pp. 
t ege (Dallas, Tex.), and (1915-18), Southern Metho- xi+288. Illustrated. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
+4 t University (Dallas); and from assistant profes- pany, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 1949. $5.00. 
> bhit is a = Ps -_ . ln this vivid picture of the outstanding figures of the 16th 
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position, in character, and in achievement, yet links them 
. . . . . y toget ra ite unde » masterful personali rf t , 
— Charles Lyle Spain, vice-president emeritus, W ayne oR her in lite under the masterful personality of Henry 
= University (Detroit 1), died, February 23, at the age e 
r of eighty years. Dr. Spain had served as teacher CHUKWUEMEKA, NWANKWO. African Depend 
1889-90), South Bend (Ind.) High School; prin- ~— o A Challenge to Western Democracy. Pp. 207. 
5 he William-Frederick Press, 313 West 35th Street 
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Mich.); prineipal (1901-06), Washington Normal the dependency. 
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School (Detroit); supervisor of primary grades 
wh (1906-13) and of elementary schools (1913-14), as- COHEN,I. BERNARD. Some Early Tools of American 
Science. Pp. xxi+201. Harvard University Press, 


vr , : srintende - ga : 4-19 ‘ : e 
l of sistant supé rintendent of schools (1914-19), and Cambridge, Mass. 1950. $4.75. 
e of deputy superintendent of schools (1919-33), Detroit; An account of the early scientific instruments and miner- 
first and vice-president (1933-39), Wayne University. ategscal Stolegwenl collections in Harvard University. 
e 
un 
)29 Robert Digges Wimberley Connor, professor emeri- CQUSINET, ROGER (Editor). Lecons de Pédagogie. 
ear tus of jurisprudence and history, the University of - xi+261. Presses Universitaires de France, 108 
ats : : é Pa , 3oulevard Saint-Germain, Paris. 1950. 400 frs 
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ville, North Carolina, die d, February 20, at the age of sev This work is not a treatise on pedagogic theory, rather is 
dist enty-one years. Dr. Connor had served as teacher it a philosophy, a history of the human spirit. 
in publie schools of North Carolina (1899-1904) ; © 
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114 SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
This is the work of one who, though not an acade mic pro- 
fessional, loved philosophy for its own sake. Not cou hed 
» technical jargon of the schools, yet it contains more 
ith than many of the writings of teachers. 
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Schools for Young Children in 27 Countries. Pp. 59. 
National Association for Nursery Education, Roosevelt 
College, Chicago 5. 1949, 


Of the 27 reports about half are fairly comprehensive and 
the other half, due to limited information, are in the form 
of summary statements. 
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TRAVERS, ROBERT M. W. How to Make Achievement 
Tests. Pp. ix+180. The Odyssey Press, Inc., 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 1950. $2.25. 

The main purpose of this book is to help teachers develop 
the types of evaluation instruments that are known as 
objective tests of achievement. The large chart inserted 
in the back of the book was prepared by Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph M. Leonard, as part of a test-construction project. 


Marcu 4, 1950 
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Spanish Conversation 


at 
The Interamerican 


Summer School 


, July 3-Aug. 11 
Seventh Season: yi” 43.1... a 


Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE TU. 
TORS, three hours daily. Scheduled classes 
in Mexican Culture. All Mexican Faculty. 
M.A. Degree. Special Commercial training, 
Incorporated under Department of Univer- 
sity Studies, Mexico; Commercial Dept. mem- 
ber of American Association of Commercial 
Colleges. Lodging in private homes. Mod- 
erate rates. Interesting vacation in temperate 
climate. Beautiful campus. Write for bulle- 
tin. 
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Universities and Colleges throughout the 


United States continue their great demand 


for recommendations for those trained in the 


different fields of Science. The positions 


range from instructorships to heads of 


departments. 


Our service is nation-wide. 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE BUREAU 
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pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
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Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
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A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 
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